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our evolving universe than they have found between the latter and 
their ancient enemy, the Absolute. The last, it may be remarked, 
meets the difficulties in Kant's fourth antinomy as well, though quite 
differently, from the way in which the theistic God of M. Pillon over- 
comes them. But while few American philosophical readers will 
agree with M. Pillon on the majority of the points which he raises, 
all ought to read his article. It is delightfully written, and introduces 
the reader into a general philosophical atmosphere as novel, to most 
of us as it is broadening and stimulating. Among other excellences, 
it has the rare merit of stating as lucidly the positions of the writers 
criticized as those of the author himself. 

The volume concludes with the customary bibliography of French 
philosophical literature for the past year, prepared by M. Pillon with 
the assistance of M. Dauriac, and with an obituary notice of Georges 
Rodier, one of the collaborators of L'annee philosophique. 

William K. Wright. 
Cornell University. 

A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century. Vol. III. 

By John Theodore Merz. Edinburgh and London, William 

Blackwood and Sons. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 1912. 

— pp. xiii, 626, and Index, pp. xx. 

The first and second volumes of this work appeared in 1896 and 
1903 respectively, and were reviewed in this journal (Vol. VI, pp. 415 ff., 
and Vol. XIII, pp. 566 ff.). The first volume contains, in addition 
to the general introduction to the whole work and chapters on the 
Scientific Spirit in Germany, France and England, a history of what 
the author calls the astronomical and the atomic views of nature. In 
the second volume, the history of scientific thought in the nineteenth 
century, which forms the first division of the work, was brought to 
completion. The volume now before us (Vol. Ill) is the first half of 
the second section of the work, which is concerned with the history of 
philosophical thought during the last century. The fourth volume, 
the publication of which has been delayed, will complete the account 
of philosophical thought by adding chapters, "Of the Beautiful, Of 
the Good, Of the Spirit, Of Society, Of Systems of Philosophy, and 
will close with a general summary on the general outcome of Philo- 
sophical Thought during the Nineteenth .Century" (p. vi). The 
author's plan includes also a third division of the history of nineteenth 
century thought, which is to include an account of what may be 
called, as opposed to science and philosophy, the unmethodical 
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thinking which expresses itself in literature, and in the artistic, 
moral, and religious life of the age. Philosophy forms, as it were, a 
middle term between the strictly impersonal and objective proposi- 
tions of science and the more individual and personal judgments and 
convictions that find expression in art, literature and religion. 

Such is the plan of the great work to which the author has devoted 
many years of investigation. He has sought to make a map, in out- 
line at least, of the intellectual achievements of the century in which 
he has lived and whose thought he has shared. As was noted in 
reviewing the earlier volumes, Mr. Merz limits his undertaking to 
the thought of England, France, and Germany. But even when thus 
circumscribed, the subject is vast enough to bewilder and discourage the 
ordinary scholar; but the volumes that have already appeared make it 
clear that Mr. Merz has unusual qualifications for the task he has under- 
taken ; they give evidence, not merely of wide reading and patient inves- 
tigation of sources.but of guiding ideas and power of perceiving essential 
points of relation. The author has done much more than collect facts, 
or give a formal exposition of systems of thought. His aim has been to 
analyze his material in order to bring to light the connections and 
relationships of different movements of thought, and thus to make 
possible an understanding of the intellectual progress of the century 
when viewed in its entirety. This is something that of course cannot 
be achieved through the labors of any one man; and Mr. Merz speaks 
of his own work as being made possible by the work of others, and as 
forming merely a first rough sketch that will have to be corrected and 
supplemented by future studies. It is, however, of the highest im- 
portance that the task of preserving and recording the intellectual 
methods and products of the past century has been conceived and 
defined in such broad philosophical terms, and is being carried out by 
the detailed researches of a man who has shared in his own thought 
many of the movements of which he writes. 

The third volume of the History contains only the first half of the 
account of philosophical thought in the nineteenth century. The 
method of treatment here, however, as earlier, is topical and not 
biographical; it is a history of philosophical problems, and only 
secondarily of philosophical systems. In general, it may be said 
that the volume before us deals with the logical and metaphysical 
problems of the century, and that the asthetical, ethical, and social 
problems will receive attention in the fourth volume. In the long 
introductory chapter to the philosophical section of his work, Mr. 
Merz finds in Criticism the main characteristic of the philosophy of the 
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nineteenth century. The spirit of Criticism he shows to be the 
product of a considerable number of historical forces: the reform of 
university instruction, the philological revival inaugurated through 
the work of F. A. Wolf, the metaphysical inquiries of Leibniz and Kant. 
"All these resultants of the desire to sift, to arrange, and to judge 
historically transmitted material, be it facts, records, or theories, 
testify to the working of the critical spirit. This latter, together with 
the purely scientific or exact spirit, marks probably the most im- 
portant characteristic of nineteenth century thought. It is accom- 
panied by its inevitable and necessary ally — historical research and 
learning" (p. 49). The outcome of the author's survey of the intel- 
lectual movements of the century is perhaps summed up most defi- 
nitely in the following striking passage: "There is no mistaking the 
signs of the times; the tide is running away from abstract dogmas and 
metaphysical speculation. Both these have been tried and found 
wanting, so far as the great practical problems are concerned. Theology 
has failed to evangelize the masses, and philosophy to enlighten them. 
For a time all hopes were concentrated upon exact science, but this 
has shown itself powerless to deal with fundamental questions, or to 
approach the ground and origins of things. . . . The value of science 
lies in its applicability to problems of industry, commerce, the useful 
arts and, in a limited sense, the problems of administration. ... Is 
it then to be wondered at that a distrust, not to say contempt for 
philosophical speculation, has taken hold of the public mind? and 
that the belief in pure science is not based, as it used to be, on the 
love of truth, but that it has increasingly what Bolingbroke used to 
call a 'metallic flavour'? Nevertheless, . . . the search for the real 
is not abandoned, but looks for the effort of the practical worker. If 
the realisation of the great ideals which Christianity has set before us, 
and philosophy has endeavoured, perhaps not altogether successfully, 
to support, is the sole and only object of practical religion, then we 
may say with some confidence that an increasing number of the 
thinkers of our age expect the next step in the solution of the great 
problems of life to be taken by practical religion. Assuming that they 
are not mistaken in this, as I firmly believe they are not, the first 
signs that this advance has to some extent succeeded will react again 
upon the purely intellectual courses of thought and imbue them with 
fresh vigour and hopefulness" (pp. 85-87). 

The introductory chapter is followed by an account, Chapter II, 
of " Growth and Diffusion of the Critical Spirit," and contains a survey 
of the work of Lessing and Winckelmann, of the new philological 
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movement inaugurated by F. A. Wolf, and of the development of the 
historical method, as well as of the influence of philosophers like Kant, 
Hegel, Feuerbach, and Strauss. Chapter III is entitled "Of the 
Soul " and is occupied with an account of the conceptions and methods 
that have been employed in the investigation of psychological prob- 
lems. Chapter IV gives an account of the problem of Knowledge, 
dealing mainly with English and German writers; while Chapter V, 
"Of Reality," summarizes and compares the results of the more 
important metaphysical theories of the nineteenth century, and the 
concluding chapter of the volume deals with the various standpoints 
and methods employed in the Philosophy of Nature. 

Here, as in the earlier volumes of his work, Mr. Merz has given, 
not a chronological history of systems, but a discussion of the main 
problems. This plan of procedure has obvious advantages, but it 
leads to serious difficulties in execution. In philosophy it is especially 
difficult to deal with the different problems in an adequate way 
without considering them in their relations to each other. A discus- 
sion that is limited by a particular standpoint, or that is undertaken 
by a special classification, is never thoroughly satisfying. Mr. Merz 
has found it necessary, in carrying out his plan, to introduce in the 
various chapters a good deal of repetition, and also frequently to 
postpone the final discussion of problems to some future date. Again, 
the plan of his work, as well as the great extent of the field with which 
he deals, makes it impossible for him to give an exposition sufficiently 
detailed and exact to render the various doctrines that he discusses 
and compares entirely intelligible to one not already acquainted with 
them. What we have is an analysis and comparison of doctrines 
with which the reader must already have some acquaintance in order 
to profit by the discussion. This is of course only saying that Mr. 
Merz has not written a history of philosophy for beginners. On the 
other hand, the more advanced student of the history of Thought will 
find the work both instructive and stimulating. The topics touched 
upon in the copious footnotes are not merely evidences of the author's 
extensive reading and exact scholarship, but they are full of suggestion 
and of value as pointing the way to further research. 

A final estimate of the value of Mr. Merz's work will be possible only 
when the other volumes have appeared. It is to be hoped that Volume 
IV, which is to complete the part devoted to the philosophy of the 
nineteenth century, will not be long delayed. The whole undertaking 
is in the highest degree significant and notable, and scholars will look 
forward eagerly to its completion. J. E. Creighton. 

Cornell University. 



